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fractions dispersed amongst the species aucl in tendency here exists as a whole and in consummation. A Pandora, who should be furnished for all the functions of her nature in a luxury of perfection, even though it were possible that the ideal beauty should be disjoined from this ideal organisation, would be regarded with the deepest interest. Such a Pandora in her species, or an approximation to one, is the cow of Virgil; and he is warranted by this consideration in describing her without the meanness of a didactic purpose.
IV. As a beautiful object. In those objects which are referred wholly to a purpose of utility, as a kitchen garden for instance, utility becomes the law of their beauty. With regard to the cow in particular, which is referred to no variety of purposes, as the horse or the clog, the external structure will express more absolutely and unequivocally the degree in which the purposes of her species are accomplished ; and her beauty will be a more determinate subject for the judgment than where the animal structure is referred to a multitude of separate ends incapable of co-existing. Describing in this view, however, it will be said that Virgil presupposes in his reader some knowledge of the subject; for the description will be a dead letter to him unless it awakens and brightens some previous notices of his own. I answer that, with regard to all the common and familiar appearances of nature, a poet is entitled to postulate some knowledge in his readers ; and the fact is that he has not postulated so much as Shakspere in his fine description of the hounds of Theseus in the Midsummer NigMs Dream, or of the horse of Arcite1; and Shakspere, it will not be pretended, had any didactic purpose in those passages.
This is my correction applied to the common idea of didactic poetry; and I have thought it right to connect it with the error of so distinguished a critic as Leasing. If he is right in his construction of Virgil's purpose, that would prove only that, in this instance, Virgil was wrong.
1 In the Two Noble Kinsmen. The first act lias been often and justly attributed to Shakspere; but the last act is no less indisputably his, and in his very finest style.